The Python

back to our seats, there he is already, playing to a half-empty
house. The music dies away as we get to our places, and the
curtain rises.

This sixty year old composer, for that is when we see him,
has been married three times. His black hair and black moustaches
are too raven black. They have been dipped into the dye pot.
This is no longer the Johann Strauss of the 'sixties. Then, he
had the pomaded hair, the Dundreary whiskers of the day. But
it was not in his character to grow old. After his third marriage,
his second wife who was much younger having run away from
him, he cut his hair and even, so anxious was he to prove his
vigour and decision, abjured Roman Catholicism and joined the
Protestant Church, a drastic step for any Austrian to take, spending
some months at Coburg in preparation for this change. Decided-
ly, he refuses to grow old. The black lead pencil on his hair and
moustaches, or the paint brush clipped in gall, have given to
him, this is the coincidence, an air as of an old dancing master.
He wears, moreover, pointed shoes, while his clothes are the key,
too, to a vain and arrogant nature, but softened by success. The
effect of these idiosyncrasies is to point or draw attention to him
in just the way he would most have wished to avoid. He is already
a survival, a person left over from another age. All this is re-
deemed, though, by the fire or magnetism of his person. In
looking at him we must remember what was said of his father,
Johann Strauss, the first, by Richard Wagner, who had come to
Vienna as a youth of nineteen. He is writing of 1832, more than
fifty years ago from the time we see his son. Richard Wagner
writes: 'The waltz is a more powerful narcotic than alcohol. The
very first bars set the whole audience aflame. The thing passes
belief. And this amazing Strauss himself, this bewitching fiddler,
this spirit incarnate of Viennese popular music, trembles from
head to foot, like Pythia on the tripod, at the opening of the piece.
The warm summer air in Vienna was full, for me, of little else
but Strauss.'* This description by Wagner applies to the son
more than to the father. At the time of which he was writing,
Beethoven and Schubert had not been dead five years. Fifty years
have come and gone, and what had been the sensation of Vienna

* And, Wagner adds, of the overture to Zampa, but the parentheses we may
attribute to cynicism on his part.
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